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We have been stripped of everything and made strangers to our 
own lives. We cannot bear it. The word "revolution" has been 
confiscated by politicians, so we will use it sparingly, which is 
no problem, but we certainly hope that our ideas are taken for 
what they are: a concrete change. So when we affirm that we do 
not recognize anyone's power to judge us or our acts, we are 
really abolishing the infamous social consensus, which is just 
based on turning oneself over to the community. Men have never 
broken with the idea that they had to give up their singularity for 
the benefit of the human species. On the contrary, not only 
would we like to consider ourselves specific individuals, we 
would like to consider as such every person who wants to be so. 
As abolitionists, we behave in such a way that criminals and 
others can reappropriate their acts, because we want to live 
among people who think about their lives and do not abandon 
them to social authority. The idea of society does not go without 
saying. The abolitionist movement is one sign of this, among 
others. 

Translated by Doug hnrie and Michael William 



AGAINST PRISONS 



We are living in a cynical time, when things have become 
simplified as far as prisons are concerned. The days when we 
could imagine that convicts would "become better" are over. No 
one dares to adopt this discourse, and even the stupidest 
penologists and the journalists who echo such nonsense 
recognize that even if the learning forced upon a few very rare 
prisoners gives them the means to better express their desires, 
how much more beneficial it would be if it was given to the 
same exceptional cases outside prison. 

Today it can be said aloud that dungeons are dungeons, cages 
are cages, and that nothing can be done about those who are 
locked in, since the main thing is not to do them good but that 
offenders be banished inside the national borders. They are 
purely and simply suppressed. This is why short prison sentences 
appear inept and totally meaningless. 

Long prison sentences, on the contrary, correspond perfectly to 
a collective desire to murder. We eliminate bothersome people, 
like any crook would. If the death penalty has disappeared in 
some countries, it was because it was too exceptional. It was not 
that death itself seemed indecent, but all the fuss that was made 
about it. Even those who call themselves revolutionaries always 
calmly imagine death for the enemies of their freedom; from the 
army general to the terrorist, through the perpetrator of a hold-up 
and the policeman, everyone agrees with the saying "You can't 
make an omelette without breaking eggs." 

The death of those who prevent us from living has never 
bothered anyone, provided people don't make a fuss about it. If 
the citizens of Philadelphia expressed their discontent in May 
1985, it was not because the police dropped an incendiary bomb 
on a house full of people whom the neighbors had denounced for 






living too squalidly, but because in doing so, they destroyed part 
of the neighborhood. 

So prison is the ideal kind of death, because it eliminates en 
masse those whom society could only physically kill in very 
small numbers. It economizes emotion. 

However there is an enormous problem, a fundamental 
problem that makes this eliminatory system inadequate for 
modem society. Apart from those who commit suicide (who 
therefore take "the law" into their own hands), the rest, in most 
countries, eventually get out of jail. 

This is not the place to analyze how we have arrived at this 
aberration, but prison only misses its vocation by a hair's 
breadth: the death it dispenses only lasts a few years or decades. 
Prison confinement seldom takes its logic to its conclusion, if 
only because society must recognize a scale of prison sentences 
that corresponds to its own scale of values. In emotional terms, 
crime has a monetary value: cheating on your wife is not 
punishable by Jaw, whereas cheating your business partner 
makes you liable to be brought to trial; "self-defence" is 
"legitimate" when policemen confront thieves, but not the other 
way around; killing in order to steal is more serious than killing 
out of anger; after all, you would be sentenced to a longer term 
for stealing twenty million dollars than for stealing one million. 
These are all common examples of the commercial value that 
judges attribute to offences. 

So prisoners get out. Imprisonment will, at the very least, have 
got them "riled up". No sensible person could stand the thought 
of living with people who have been deliberately driven to 
anguish and made violent and enraged. So not only does prison 
not protect "decent people" from criminals, it daily releases 
delinquents who are labelled and provoked as such into 
un imprisoned society. It is absolutely mistaken to think that 
prisons make anyone feel secure. The well-being in a few 
people's minds that sometimes results from the existence of 
prisons does not correspond to a desire for security at all, but of 
one for vengeance. What they want is not prison but punishment, 
and this is why they are not at all opposed to prison abolition as 
long as prisons are replaced by "something better". 



integrate all individual impulses that pass through its nets by 
labelling them delinquency and locking up delinquents; making 
people believe through the media that what is dangerous for it is 
dangerous for everyone enables the systems we are familiar with 
to redirect to their own ends what is very often only disgust, 
anger or weariness at the outset. 

It plugs up the cracks with respect to any behavior that opposes 
it and could thus appear deviant or revolutionary. In doing so, its 
victory restores a new dynamism to it and allows it to further 
enlarge its field of activity. (Our optimism consists in affirming 
that only what is recuperable is recuperated. The irrecuperable is 
possible. For individuals cannot totally identify with society; 
they know that they realize what is best in themselves outside of 
society - through friendship, love, art, brilliant thoughts, etc. - 
and that every individual aspires to what makes him a unique 
being). 

So society tries to socialize crime with trials, and then 
criminals with prison. It monopolizes every person's acts because 
there is in effect a rivalry between owners: myself and the 
community, to which it is tragically said that "I belong". As soon 
as they are carried out our acts escape us: if they are judged 
"anti-social" they are punished, and independently, of course, of 
ideas we might have about good or evil; the insane, the 
rebellious, and alleged criminals are all locked up. Being locked 
up in a prison, a camp or a hospital is only the culmination of a 
confinement apart from ourselves that all of us suffer. As 
abolitionists, we want the individuals in question to 
reappropriate their acts, whether or not they are called crimes. 
Crime does not exist as such. If there are indeed painful 
circumstances and horrible acts that are inflicted on us, we ask 
nothing more than to try to avoid them by considering, alone or 
with a few others, means of protecting ourselves from any 
infringement on our mental or physical integrity. We note that 
progress is a notion that is absolutely devoid of meaning: we 
think, therefore, that we must break free of a way of thinking that 
has only led us to dead ends. It is not the Law but freedom that 
can allow individuals to live in harmony by forming 
relationships that start from themselves, not from the social 
relationships they are forced into today. 
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